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The Great Bridge. 


THE interests of literature are the interests of learn- 
ing. Books are but one form of the expression of 
mental action ; the Great Bridge is another. The engi- 
neer translates his thought into work that helps the 
world in its action ; the scholar translates his into words 
by which comes the inspiration of work. The art of 
each is supplementary to that of the other. Each artist 
should be a friend to the other. The bridge-celebration 
the other day, which brought together a million sight- 
seers from the hills and valleys of a hundred miles 
around, was a noble illustration of the brotherhood of 
all true workmen. Two men of unusual mental calibre 
have given—the one his life, the other his strength, to 
the completion of this monument of the century. The 
two Roeblings, father and son—the one designing, the 
other executing, the work—are worthy representatives 
of the highest intellectual powers applied to the con- 
ception and realization of great and beneficent schemes. 
The two distinguished gentlemen who acted as orators 
on the occasion of the opening are equally worthy 
representatives of the other power of expressing great 
work in intelligible form to the world, of translating 
the conception of the inventor and the work of the 
builder so that the full beauty and value of both shall 
be conveyed to the mind. 

The origin of the bridge was involved in a mist of 
public scandal, and its progress has been enveloped in 
a dense fog of suspicion and accusation. The work 
was begun during the Tweed regency and continued 
under a succession of corrupt administrations in one 
city or the other, where the unpleasant odors of political 
trickery were always present to the senses of the two 
istands. It was impossible that the citizen should not 
be on the lookout for fraud, Every one connected with 
the bridge was, in the fears of many honest men, 
tainted. The man who carried mortar was a voter 
whose vote was supposed to be purchasable. The man 
who spanned the river with steel was a manager of 
men, and his influence would naturally be valuable. 
Collusion with fraud, trickery, jobbery, intimidation, 
were at work everywhere in the management of public 
business, and it was natural to look for these in the 
construction of a bridge whose two gigantic towers 
were almost literally sunk in a gold mine, rooted amid 
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solid seams of the dusky metal. The suspicion of job- 
bery was present everywhere—among those who, being 
public plunderers, can see nothing but plunder in other 
men’s hearts, and among those who, being plundered 
once, set traps and spring-guns against a repetition of 
the robbery, and go to the newspapers every morning 
to look for a rogue caught. 

The skill of the inventor and architect could not 
defend them against the attack of the public censors. 
Each must work on in silence, feeling the strain of toil 
and the greater strain of unjust accusation. He must 
goto his labor in the morning under the pressure of 
enormous duties, and to his rest in the evening under 
the weight of popular curses, and so bide his time. Not 
always hopefully ; for while his brain is quick, his tohgue 
is slow. He can meet the tricks of stone and steel, but 
not the tricks of speech in the mouths of the lying. He 
is no advocate of a good or of a bad cause. If hisisa 
good one, he is as much tongue-tied in defence of it as 
if it were of the worst character. He knows that there 
is guilt all about him, in every avenue of approach to 
his workshop. He cannot hope to make the world 
believe it is not his. The arts of conception and execu- 
tion are his, but the art of expression in words belongs, 
perhaps, to his enemy ; and so he goes his way for four- 
teen years—toiling, and suffering not alone because of 
blows struck at him, but those which strike his wife 
through him, or his children and friends. He cannot 
be sure that the day of his complete vindication will 
ever come. 

In ancient times the great worker was often a great 
speaker ; the soldier was a historian ; the statesman 
was an orator. Each must be able to talk as well as 
to act. In our day the nature of action is such that the 
true worker is seldom a speaker. He must rely on 
others to give the full and happy expression to his 
thought ; and so it is that a fraternal relation between 
the speaker and the doer has become doubly necessary. 
The value of this relation was never so well demon- 
strated as in the oratorical exercises the other day. 
The almost universal suspicion of which we have spoken 
made the orations of Abram S. Hewitt and the Rev. 
Dr. Storrs necessary, and all who read the admirable 
speeches of the two men must feel that their work was 
no less useful than the inventor’s work and the engi- 
neer’s. The speeches were dignified, and strong, and 
eloquent with something of the eloquence of old days. 
They made clear the honesty as well as the sagacity of 
the men who have had charge of the work on the bridge. 
They set the public mind at ease as to the motives 
and conduct of these men; and the word of these 
two scholars and gentlemen will undoubtedly be taken 
as against the thousand rumors of the street This was 
their first duty and the first courtesy of the art of ex- 
pression toa sister art. But beyond that they interpreted 
well the meaning of such astructure in the life of the two 
cities, and lifted our sense of its national value. They 
fashioned the wreath which the honest world is always 
glad to give to worth. It is this skilful praise of the 
orator—known also to be the praise of the educated and 
the clear-sighted—that the inveator passes down with 
the family inheritance ; and when it is just and well 
expressed, as it was the other day, it constitutes the 
workman’s defence against slander, his reward and his 
wealth to hand down to posterity. Until the orator 
speaks and the poet sings, there is, perhaps, no element 
lacking in the work itself to make it successful to the 
eye and the other senses: it is a great bridge that is 
built, every stone laid in its place, every wire stretched, 
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every provision made for the future wants of the two 
cities ; the cities are married in heart ; but the marriage 
is not made valid to the world. Every man loves the 
word of the orator. When his animal wants are sup- 
plied, man turns to this higher meed of praise, and it 
is for this that he learns to 

‘Scorn delights and live laborious days.’ 

Our only concern to-day is to give expression to this 
side of the great celebraticn. The bridge has its ma- 
terial value to us as to others. It is a work of the 
highest engineering skill, a product of enormous toil 
and perseverance. This is its practical side. It is a 
bond of union between two sister cities. This is its 
sentimental, perhaps its political, value. But the open- 
ing exercises were to us an illustration of the fraternal 
relation of all the arts that involve the human intellect. 
The orator lifts the design of the architect to an altitude 
where the nation can see it. He gives it values not 
within the purpose or dream of the designer. He lifts 
the inventor, with his work, so that nota million people 
alone, but a hundred million, can recognize his intel- 
lectual mastery over brute force; and not for a few 
minutes only, but for all time, can get a larger and 
truer conception of the man and his work. A wreath 
of words sounds like an airy, insubstantial thing ; but 
to all that is best among men, it js representative of 
more than bread and broadcloth. It is the expression 
of all the sweeter values of man’s life. Words are but 
wind, but they are the wind that gives circulation to all 
the worthy seeds of thought,—the wind that 

‘Lifts man’s public action to a height 
Worthy the enormous cloud of witnesses.’ 





Literature 
Mr. Stevenson’s ‘‘An Inland Voyage.’’* 
THE feint of trepidation and downheartedness prac- 
. tised in the preface of this delightful volume is need- 
less. The author may rest assured that his ingenious 
‘advertisement for readers’ will be abundantly an- 
swered. Especially are we attracted by what he claims 
as a negative virtue in his book—namely, that it ‘ con- 
tains not a single reference to the imbecility of God’s 
universe, nor so much as a single hint that I could have 
made a better one myself.’ We only wish that all re- 
cording travellers would adopt the same optimistic 
point of view. The inland voyage which gives title to 
this piquant narrative was the joint enterprise of two 
friends, though undertaken in separate crafts,—two 
canoes, whose respective appellations, the ‘ Cigarette’ 
and the ‘ Arethusa,’ are very naturally made over to 
their respective pilots. It is the ‘ Arethusa’ who keeps 
the log-book of the voyage, and in whose adventures 
and observations we are chiefly interested. Although 
it rained much of the time these gallant canoeists were 
making their way through good old Froissart’s country, 
the sunny weather of the author’s mind does not suffer 
from the surrounding humidity ; on the contrary, it 
beautifully illustrates the law of refraction, by project- 
ing a fine large rainbow wherever we look, charging 
the lowering atmosphere with continuous scintillations 
of good-humor. We do not follow long in Mr. Steven- 
son’s wake without discovering that it is no one-sided 
entertainment to which we are invited. Those lovers 
of Nature who always insist upon the idolatrous capital 
N will rejoice at finding a fellow-worshipper as devout 
as themselves. How indulgently the voyager drops his 
oar, and allows us to drift under the enchanted forest 
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of Marmol, diverting us the while with his dream 
of a sylvan metamorphose! How exhilirating we find 
the arrow-like flight down the ‘Oise in flood,’ the 
swollen river pulling for the sea, the green country 
whirling past us, and the old piper Pan hidden yonder 
among the quaking reeds! But the ‘ Arethusa’s super- 
cargo does not restrict himself to Nature, but is always 
ready for any homely social divertisement with human- 
kind. He delights to hail the placid fisherman by the 
canal-side—motionless as in an old Dutch print, their 
innocent heads possibly containing ‘no more than so 
much coiled fishing line.’ He is equally entertained, 
and entertaining, whether, as supposed peddler, he sups 
with members of the guild at an inn in the ‘ long town’ 
of Pont-sur-Saumbre, or at Landrecies enjoys the hos- 
pitality of the Juge de Paix, the walls of whose dwell- 
ing are decorated with a choice variety of warming- 
pans. The saboted youngsters on the tow-path, gravely 
discussing the stranger, whose home is ‘ an island, and 
a far way from here;’ the devout old woman, who 
visited every altar in the church, as though she ‘ desired 
to place her supplications in a great variety of heavenly 
securities ;’ the golden youth of the *‘ Royal Sport 
Nautique ;’ the bibulous strolling player, who, with 
shrug and smile, confesses to having ‘ the vanity of an 
artist’—all furnish suggestive texts for the philosophiz- 
ings of the Inland Voyager, from whom we might quote 
numerous happy sayings. It is fair to say that Mr. 
Stevenson never strands on that very common bar of 
the traveller’s peril, sentiment : he even thinks that cyn- 
icism, though originating with Mephistopheles, is some- 
times an excellent tonic, and should be used as ‘ cold 
tub and bath towels’ in all cases of *‘ advanced sensibil- 
ity.’ This is one of the few books of which the fort- 
unate reviewer will write, without twinge of conscience, 
‘ There is not a dull page in it from beginning to end.’ 
Not the least bright of its pages are those in which the 
author proves the invincibility of his wit in a treatise 
on the ‘ Apotheosis of Stupidity.’ 


‘The Gospel of St. Mark in Gothic.” * 

CoeEVAL with the great inroad of the Huns into Europe 
is the translation of the Bible into Gothic by Ulfilas. 
The IVth century witnessed his birth, his labors and 
his death. A Christian bishop of the Moeso-Goths, and 
born in the age of the Nicene Creed, he taught his peo- 
ple on the lower Danube the doctrines of Arius, and re- 
vealed to them the treasures of the Scriptures. The trans- 
lation of Ulfilas was in itself originally complete, with 
the exception of the martial narratives of the Books of 
the Kings. At the present day, however, we possess in 
various manuscripts only fragments of the four Gospels, 
of about a dozen Epistles, and two or three pages from 
the Old Testament. Apart from these the remaining 
specimens of Gothic are meagre enough, comprising 
chiefly portions of a commentary on St. John’s Gospel, 
remnants of a calendar, two records of sale, a drinking 
catch imbedded in a Latin epigram, and some scattered 
words in Latin authors. From the hand of Ulfilas came 





’ the earliest Germanic prose which has survived, and his 


work remains a unique and priceless record for the phi- 
lologist. The language is rich in forms, with a gram- 
matical apparatus, imperfect indeed, but far less deca- 
dent than the modern German. It is a language which 
from its near relationship to the latter, as well as to 
Dutch and Anglo-Saxon, may suitably represent the 
older Germanic languages; and with its numerous 
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transliterations from the Greek and Latin furnishes gen- 
erous material for linguistic study. Even the vexed 
question of the proper pronunciation of the tongues of 
Greece and Rome may from this quarter receive some 
new illumination. 

It is now fifteen years since Professor Skeat published 
his Moeso-Gothic glossary and grammar, an excellent 
compilation, but incomplete in the grammatical portion. 
The present publication marks a decided advance upon the 
former, and these 2 isolated productions, with the trans- 
lation of Braune’s new ‘ Gotische Grammatik, ’ announc- 
ed by Westermann & Co.—a work which Professor Skeat 
appears to have followed occasionally to advantage — 
afford in fact the only means at present available in the 
English language for the study of Gothic. Professor 
Skeat has selected the Gospel of St. Mark because it is 
the one least mutilated in the manuscripts. His introduc- 
tion contains the necessary elementary information re- 
garding the author, the language, and the sources of 
the alphabet. It has been a disputed question whether 
the runic characters are of North or South European 
origin. At the present day it seems to be conceded that 
the Latin alphabet at the time of the Czsars forms the 
basis, and that Ulfilas, finding the runes ready to his 
hand, modified them again into the semblance of the 
current Greco-Roman alphabet, adding whatever sym- 
bols were needed. Professor Skeat confirms this theory 
by comparing the Gothic letters with facsimiles of Greek 
and Latin characters taken from manuscripts of nearly 
the same age as the silver codex at Upsala, the most im- 
portant monument of the Gothic language. 

Following the introduction is an account of the pro- 
nunciation, phonology and grammar, a convenient epit- 
ome of the principal inflections, and a separate list of 
the words of most frequent occurrence. The glossary is 
extended so as to embrace the more important words in 
the language, while the notes appended to the Gospel 
contain remarks upon various points of philological in- 
terest. The text is everywhere printed without accents. 
The typographical execution corresponds to the usual 
admirable standard of the Clarendon Press. With this 
attractive and useful manual in readiness, we trust that 
some knowledge of a language so valuable from the phi- 
lological standpoint, and so nearly akin to our own 
tongue, will no longer continue rare among American 
scholars. 





‘* Folk Etymology.” * 

To those who like to grub among derivations for their 
own personal profit, and particularly to those who seek 
to catch their neighbors of similar tastes tripping, the 
new compilation by the Rev. Smythe Palmer will be 
quite as interesting’ as a novel. We cannot honestly 
affirm that in every case he has avoided the infirmity of 
etymological minds—always stopped short of hair- 
splitting—always prevented a hobby from running away 
with him. He still holds to the strained derivation of 
‘clever’ from ‘deliver’ which he brought forward in 
his ‘ Leaves from a Word-Hunter’s Note-Book.’ 

The introduction, which in the ordinary dictionary is 
trial to the flesh, is full of piquant information concern- 
ing the errors most of us are guilty of, and the laugh- 
able mistakes that English peasants, Mrs. Malaprops, 
standard authors, and the weightiest and most judicious 
lexicographers have made, in one particular or another. 
There seems really no end to explanations like those the 
Rev. Mr, Palmer regales us with, and before another 





or Words Perverted in Form 
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ten years have passed, corrections ‘of Ais positions will 
doubtless appear. Such meddling and muddling with 
the origins of words has always exercised the greatest 
fascination ; indeed, more trouble has come from the 
passion to enlighten mankind on the part of the half- 
learned than from the ignorant errors of the uneducated. 
The attempt to set things straight in English is now 
much surer than heretofore, since the Scandinavian lan- 
guages have been studied scientifically in England,— 
since Welsh, Irish, and Gaelic scholars have written and 
lectured at the universities, and works of a somewhat 
similar scope have appeared in French and German. 
The volume is of great value and absorbing interest, ref- 
erence book though it be, and speaks highly for the 
compiler’s industry and scholarship. The material is 
grouped under corruptions of (1) English*Words, (2) 
Foreign Words, (3)Proper Names, (4) From the Coiles- 
cence of the Article, and (5) From Mistakes about Num- 
ber. Pages 608 to 664 contain additions and correc- 
tions. 





Lord Ronald Gower’s ‘‘ Reminiscences.’’ * 

THAT a man of eight-and-thirty should have any rem- 
iniscences worth relating strikes the reader, at a first 
glance, as absurd, but aman can meet a great many peo- 
ple in ten years, and a man of Lord Ronald Gower’s 
social position has peculiar facilities for meeting the 
distinguished persons of the day—from Oscar Wilde 
down to the Queen. Lord Ronald was born in Stafford 
House, the town-house of his father, the Duke of Suth- 
erland, and a headquarters for persons famous in many 
different walks of life. Its walls have echoed the songs 
of Malibran, Grisi, Lablache, Rubini, and Tamberlik, 
and the recitations of Ristori and Thellusson ; Gari- 
baldi, Livingstone, Sumner, and Garrison have ac- 
cepted its hospitality.. Here also art has found an abid- 
ing place, for the Duke of Sutherland was a many-sided 
philanthropist. 

One hundred and sixteen pages of this book are de- 
voted to Lord Ronald Gower’s ancestors and their va- 
rious seats. At Chapter VII. the recollections begin. 
Though he was not more than five years old at the time, 
Lord Ronald ‘ remembers—as if it were yesterday ’— 
the ‘bowed form and massive face’ of the Duke of 
Wellington, in his ‘blue frock-coat and white duck 
trousers,’ and how pleased he was at the military salute 
returned to his bow. Of course he remembers well the 
Prince of Wales’s wedding, the bride who ‘looked 
lovely ’ and ‘did not raise her eyes-once going in, and 
but little when coming out of the chapel when on her 
husband’s arm.’ Here he had a good look at Thacke- 
ray, who stood nearly opposite him. It is one of the 
regrets of his life not to have known the great novelist. 
He saw him, a few weeks before his death, in Trafalgar 
Square, ‘ looking strong and full of life ;’ and walked 
back to take another look at him, which was the last. 
It was while Lord Ronald was at Cambridge that Gar- 
ibaldi paid his firsit visit to Stafford House. A num- 
ber of distinguished people were invited to meet him, 
among them being Mr. Gladstone, whose hand he 
grasped on being presented, and spoke the one word 
‘Precurseur.’ Garibaldi stayed ten days at Stafford 
House during which time he was besieged with vis- 
itors, mainly artists bent upon painting his portrait, 
‘but he was too active for them.’ An exception was 
made in favor of Mr. Watts, who, thanks to the 
Duchess of Sutherland, succeeded in getting a portrait. 
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Lord Ronald accompanied Garibaldi to the Crystal Pal- 
ace where Arditi conducted the concert, and 20,000 voices 
joined in the chorus of a hymn he had composed in 
honor of his countryman. Lord Ronald sat next to Sir 
Joseph Paxton, who ‘sobbed like a child.’ After this 
Lord Ronald called upon Garibaldi at Rocco d’Anfo, 
where, on ‘a bed of the shabbiest description,’ lay the 
wounded general ‘in his red shirt, a counterpane thrown 
over his legs.’ Yet his visitor thought he ‘never 
looked so noble.’ Again he saw him at his home at 
Caprera, engaged in the peaceful occupation of grind- 
ing flour. ‘He limped slowly along, his left leg quite 
useless.’ 

Both Beaconsfield and Gladstone were among Lord 
Ronald Gower’s friends. He visited Beaconsfield at 
Hughender in company with Sir William Harcourt. 
Their host was dressed ‘in a double-breasted tailless 
jacket, that made him look quite boyish.’ He ‘seemed 
anxious to hear any news or gossip from town’ but 
knew as much as they had to tell him. Lord Beacons- 
field's attention to his wife was quite touching ; some- 
times he called her‘ Mary Ann.’ The wine from the 
Hughenden cellars was above the average, but the paper 
on the drawing-room walls, ‘ green, dotted with /leur- 
de-lys,’ was very offensive to Lord Ronald's artistic 
taste. Beaconsfield used to talk very confidentially 
with his young guest. He confessed a warm attach- 
ment to Bismarck. ‘ He is one of the few men,’ he 
said, ‘that at my age! have been able to feel real at- 
tachment for ; but all that is now over, and were he to 
come to England I should not ask to see him ; there is 
no such thing as sympathy or sentiment between states- 
men. I have failed, and he would not care now to see 
me,—nor I him, ’ he added ‘rather bitterly.’ Mr. 
Gladstone was a constant visitor at Stafford House and 
a warm friend of the Duchess of Sutherland, for whose 
monument he wrote the inscription. Lord Ronald vis- 
ited him both at Hawarden and in Downing Street, the 
latter ‘a much better house within than one would im- 
agine from its outside appearance.’ At Windsor Lord 
Ronald had the honor of entertaining Mr. and Mrs. 
Gladstone at his /##/e house, Mr. Gladstone ‘ overflowed 
with amiability.’ Lord Ronald, who dabbles in clay, 
made a statuette cf Mr. Gladstone. It represents him 
seated on the stump of a recently felled tree, resting 
one of his coatless arms on a woodman’s axe.’ The 
sculptor believes that it ‘has proved a success. ’ 

A few of Lord Ronald’s pages are devoted to Amer- 
ica. He is a great admirer of the American people, in- 
cluding Harriet Beecher Stowe and ‘Uncle Sam’ 
Ward. He finds us vastly superior, ‘ intellectually, to 
any other nation.’ In New York he dined at the Lambs 
Club with his friend the late Harry Montague ; ‘ visited 
a gorgeous house in Fifth Avenue belonging to the 
Stevens’s ;’ attended Grace Church, ‘a building re- 
markable for the frightfully ugly stained glass in it ;’ 
and listened to ‘a tolerable sermon preached by a Mr. 
Potter.’ The world has used Lord Ronald Gower well, 


and he seems to be thoroughly pleased with it and with. 


himself. 





“The Story of Melicent.”* 

One does not expect much from an author with such 
a nom de plume as ‘ Fayr Madoc ;’ but neither does one 
expect anything quite so bad as the ‘ Story of Melicent.’ 
It is a book of ‘unfulfilled longings,’ ‘ poignant woe’ 
and ‘sickening anguish,’ with a good deal of deadly 
nightshade and a few roses. The heroine is a lady who 
calmly remarks at an afternoon tea, in the presence of 
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her husband, that ‘the certainty of death makes life 
tolerable,’ and she has many accomplishments ; such, 
for instance, as painting a pack of cards in which the 
ace of hearts is represented as stained with blood. We 
confess that we should like to know how it was done. 
That she was a very remarkable woman, the reader may 
infer from the fact that when ‘ Fayr Madoc’ first saw 
her, he was reminded vaguely of ‘grand cathedrals 
erected when faith was warm and devotion pure—of 
Italian sunsets illumining a bygone and speechless 
splendor—of the silent glories of Alpine ranges—of 
Himalayan loneliness and sublimity—of Marcus Curtius 
plunging into the unknown abyss—of Buddha bidding 
his people renounce themselves—of Jonathan’s exceed- 
ing love for David—of the pathetic Supper at Jerusalem 
before Calvary!’ Later, when she turns a ‘ piercing 
look’ upon him, a mystic veil seems to fall apart and 
he thinks he catches a glimpse of ‘ charred and blackened 
ruins, with a swift and troubled stream, starlit and 
tortuous, hurrying through their midst.” Then the 
veil is dropped and her face is averted, and he hears, 
‘as it were,’ the ‘ fainf cry of nuns’ voices chanting the 
Miserere, and the sudden snapping of a violin-string in 
a great orchestra!’ He never sees her again, but re- 
turning to England after miany years’ absence, finds a 
grave, and standing there, bare-headed, knew instinc- 
tively that it was hers. ‘I was filled with anguish. 
Tumultuous thoughts chased each other through my 
soul. The warm sunshine seemed to mock my un- 
reasonable grief. A robin carolling hard by vexed me. 
I felt that the world should be draped in black. A 
veiled picture—a narrow grave—had dimmed my seren- 
ity and unmanned my fortitude.’ We are tempted to 
suggest to Mr. Fayr Madoc (who is undoubtedly a 
woman) that the public will not care to hear from him 
again till his fortitude is regained. 
Recent Fiction. 

* LIKE SHIPS UPON THE SEA,’ by Frances Eleanor Trollope, 
Franklin Square Library, possesses one of the first requisites for 
a novel in being interesting. It is not too long. The scene is 
laid in Italy, and the book contains just enough of history and 
politics to give the story a spice above that of the ordinary 
society novel ; and though there is little plot, there is enough to 
elicit some very clever character-drawing. 

‘I DO HOPE they are not going to be miserable together !’ is 
the reader’s first thought on taking up a novel with the title of 
‘Mr. and Mrs. Morton’ (Cupples, Upham & Co.). Very miser- 
able they are, however; much more miserable than even the 
average literary couples. We are far from taking our own 
ignorance as the standard by which to judge of the remarkable 
facts on which their chief misery is based ; but the infrequency, 
to say the least, of such incidents as the birth of a patiently 
white child from perfectly black parents, and in the next genera- 
tion of a perfectly black child from perfectly white parents, does 
not seem to call for much analysis of such a situation. 

AuGusTUs HopPin’s book—‘ A Fashionable Sufferer’’ (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co.)—though ‘light’.is very enjoyable. It isa 
book of episodes, — together by a slender thread of narrative, 
and although the episodes are not of equal merit, some of them are 
delightful ; more especially, the sermon of the Rev. Ambrose St. 
Julien on the text, ‘ And seeing the multitude, he went up into a 
mountain.’ The extraordinary interpretation of this text, to suit 
the exclusive and fastidious taste of the reverend ritualist, is very 
entertaining. The author's illustrations are, of course, very 
‘taking,’ and he gives an excellent diagnosis of the case of The 
Fashionable Sufferer, the pretty creature ‘just well enough to 
go to the opera or the play, just sick enqugh not to go to 
church.’ Mr. Hoppin is sure that ‘to bea Nervous Exhaus- 
tionist, which is about the same thing nowadays as saying that 
one is rich and fashionable, is getting to be rather an envied and 
enviable lot in life.’ The author does not treat the unsuffering 


invalid with unmitigated ridicule; for he confesses that 
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although, considering the weakness of her back, it is singular 
that she should be at all fascinating, she often becomes ‘ so lan- 

uidly lovable that it gets to be a privilege to pay her doctor’s 
Bills. We advise any charming young lady who suspects in 
herself latent ‘ prostration,’ to read Mr. Hoppin before con- 
sulting Dr. Mitchell. 





Minor Notices. A 

As the witch-hazel bends to the water for which it thirsts, so 
do our fingers, hovering over a package of new books, descend 
immediately to one that betrays itself as about the Rocky Moun- 
tains. Mr. Rideing’s ‘ Boys in the Mountains’ (Appleton) is 
not what is generally called a ‘ boy’s book,’ its incidents and de- 
scriptions and literary style being of a kind to interest children 
of much larger growth ; but it is one which a boy might enjoy, 
containing, as it does, descriptions of adventures with lions and 
bears and rattlesnakes and Indians, as well as with snow-slides 
and storms, given without the slightest effort at fine writing, 
although with the eloquence that genuine simplicity may easily 
seem to be. Mr. Rideing does not trust to his imagination for 
his facts, as do so many writers of boys’ books, and one who has 
merely seen the Rocky Mountains and Sierras from a railroad 
car or from a book like Clarence King’s, knows that his stories 
are not exaggerations. The book contains over a hundred fine 
illustrations. 





‘THE GOLDEN CHERSONESE,’ with its rich syllables, is so 
tempting a title, that it is rather a disappointment to learn from 
the book that ‘ The Golden Chersonese’ is very hot, and much 
infested with things that bite and sting.’ We do not think that 
Miss Bird treats the East quite as successfully as she did the 
West. Not that she is less enthusiastic ; for she tells us, * Of 
all the places I have seen, Canton is the most overwhelmingly 
interesting, fascinating, and startling.’ But she does not make 
us see Canton as she made us see the Rocky Mountains. She 
visits hospitals and prisons and gives a great amount of facts, 
but it is difficult not to feel that her own enjoyment was largely 
affected by the feeling ‘Haec et olim meminisse juvabit,’ and 
with the reader the consciousness of the mosquitoes and the heat 
outweighs the picture of the rosy dawns and the novelty ot ex- 

erience. The dinner party with the apes is very amusing ; 

ut as a rule the information given is of the sort that ‘rice is 
the staple food of the inhabitants,’ and that in the Malay Penin- 
sula are to be obtained ‘gutta-percha, india-rubber, sago, 
tapioca, palm-oil and fibre, yams, sweet potatoes, cloves, nut- 
megs, coffee, tobacco,’ etc. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 


THREE more numbers of the Johns Hopkins ‘Studies’ have 
reached us. It would be invidious to make comparisons—to say 
that this is the more entertaining, or that the more valuable— 
where, in truth, each has its peculiar value and interest ; but it 
is not improper to say that No. V., on ‘Local Government in 
Michigan and the North-west,’ is a paper worthy of a wider cir- 
culation than, we fear, it is likely to get in this series. If we had 
a Tract Society in politics devoted to the enlightenment of the 
political heathen at home, answering to the Tract Society in 
religion laboring for the benighted heathen abroad, it would be 
worth while to put such tracts into the hands of our rulers—worth 
while even to vrovide evening schools for such of them as are 
not quite up to the mystery of -reading. They might get some 
notion of the original purpose, as well as forms, o yl gov- 
ernment, and understand that at bottom was the ‘will and the 
welfare of the people. The contrast between the rule which the 
English emigrants brought with them to America, and of which 
‘survivals’ are still to be found here and there, is curious and 
instructive when compared with the kind of government most of 
us have practical experience of, in the neighborhood of our 
large cities. The value of these Johns Hopkins ‘ Studies’ is by 
no means merely historical. 


Mr. C. C. COFFIN is not less likely to be successful with the 
young people in his new volume, * Building the Nation ’ (Harper), 
than in his preceding volumes written with a similiar purpose. 
It is profusely and attractively illustrated ; the style is lively and 
will have a charm for boys ; and the book abounds, of course, 
with personal anecdote and adventure. In the main it seems 
faithful to the historical facts, though the author sometimes ap- 

arently draws upon his imagination for alleged conversations. 
he general tone of the volume, however, is excellent, and can 
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hardly fail to leave a good impression upon the minds of young 
readers. Its correctness has been impugned in regard to the 
invention of the pre-electric-telegraph ; but what invention is 
there the origin of which is not disputed ? 


“Art for Art’s Sake.” 
To THE Epirors or THE CriTICc: 


A correspondent in your last number very pertinently 
asks when this phrase became the ‘ peculiar cognizance 
of the poetic dilettanti.’ I would suggest that the scope 
of the question be enlarged to include the philosophy of 
modern art. It does not seem that we need look for this 
text further than the gospel of exact thought, and the 
growth of the critical spirit in modern literature. As the 
mysteries of physical life have steadily lost their super- 
natural character under the scalpel and microscope of 
science, and sunk to the plane of ‘ cosmical phenomena,’ 
so, under the scalpel and microscope of criticism, ideality 
in art has shrunk into literalism, and form and color 
have been stripped of significance. In the light of 
rationalism things are no longer spiritual types, for the 
excellent reason that there is no spiritual world to need 
theirsymbolism. To the exact reasoner, or the omniscient 
critic surfeited with analogies, imagination breeds only 
jargon and childishness. The one having garroted faith 
with the wire of the inductive method, the other has rifled 
the pockets and is holding an autopsy on the body. 
For the critic there is ‘ nothing new, nothing true, and 
no matter,’ and therefore, if it is claimed that ‘ Beauty 
is Truth, Truth, Beauty,’ he laughs with Pilate and asks 
for credentials. 

In painting, ‘ Art for Art’s Sake’ means, when boiled 
down, absolute license in choice of subject coupled 
with absolute paralysis of the intellect. It means the 
apotheosis of cleverness, and the worship of technique. 
It is an esthetic pantheism minus Pan, very much as 
‘Comteism is Christianity minus Christ.’ In fiction it 
means Gautier ; in criticism, Taine ; in poetry, Swin- 
burne ; in art, Paris as a school; and in theology, Re- 
nan. It is the ghost of Greek art comforting the naked 
and shivering genius of modern culture. 

Cuar.es W. LARNED, 


West Point, N. Y., May 13, 1883. 








To THE EpiTors oF THE CRITIC: 


The misapprehension of the phrase ‘Art for Art’s 
Sake’ seems to have got a wider scope among those 
who write verse than would be supposable to a layman. 
If the conception of its meaning which has been re- 
vealed to one of the non-elect should help to rescue a 
harmless formula from dissolution, I would gladly cross 
swords and publish it at whatever hazard ; but as your 
correspondent has brought Spenser to her aid on the 
one side, I on the other will venture to rest my claim to 
revelation with Spenser. It is not, I take it, against. 
the moral purpose of artistic productions that the axiom 
militates, so much as against the didactic without its 
sugar-coating. Truly, as ‘ Beauty is Truth, ’ so Beauty 
cannot live without a heart of Truth ;‘ but, ’ the uttérers 
of the phrase say, ‘it need not be worn on her sleeve. ’ 
Spenser (Bk. 2, canto 12, st. 59) thus finely sets forth 
the argument : 

‘One would have thought (so cunningly the rude 
And scorned partes were mingled with the fine) 
That nature had for wantonness ensude 
Art, and that Art at nature did repme, 

So stryving each th’ other to undermine, 
Each did the other’s work more beautify.’ 


PHILADELPHIA, May 11, 1883, MatTiLpa Mack, 
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“Nom de Plume.” 
To tHE EpiTrors or THE CriITIc: 


Can I find out through the columns of Tue Critic 
whether the expression nom de plume is correct? In the 
Contributors’ Club of Zhe Atlantic Monthly for Septem- 
ber, 1882, is the following : ‘ Another would-be foreign 
expression in very general use, both in England and 
this country, is nom de plume. One would like to know 
what Englishman first made use of this phrase under the 
impression that it was French. The French themselves 
do not use it, but say nom de guerre instead.’ 

Warner, N. H., May 24, 1883. Cuas. A. StRovuT. 


[Vom de plume, as used in this country and England, 
is good French. The phrase nom de guerre may be used 
in the same sense, but is oftener applied to actors, etc., 
than to writers. It means simply ‘nickname’. ] 





“ Books and How to Use Them.” 
To THE EpiTors oF THE CRITIC: 


Your issue of May 19 contains a notice of ‘ Kooks 
and How to Use Them.’ The estimate of the volume 
is just, and the criticism, on the whole, correcf. I must, 
however, take exception to this statement: ‘On page 
141, Mr, van Dyke speaks of Poole’s Index as only 
** dating down to 1853.’’’ Coming from a person who 
writes a book about ‘ the bookish theoric, ’ this implies 
his most lamentable ignorance. Permit me to refer 
you to the date of my preface, November 24, 1882, and 
say that the last edition of Poole’s Index was not pub- 
lished until some weeks after. Again, let me refer you 
to the criticised book, page 145, where you will find the 
following : ‘ Mr. Poole’s Index of Periodical Literature, 
completed down to 1882, is now in press. ’ 


J. C. van Dyke. 
New Brunswick, N. J., May 19, 1883. 





Theo. Marzials, and A. Mary F. Robinson. 
To THE EpiTors oF THE CRITIC: 


In your issue of May 5 I read with interest the re- 
view of ‘ Living English Poets.’ While I think the arti- 
cle in general a just one, I trust you will allow me to 
urge the claims of Theo. Marzials and A. Mary F. Rob- 
inson (two of. the ‘ thirteen immortals’ you speak of as 
being unknown), not by any means to a position in the 
front rank of poets, but to a place among those who 
- may fairly be said to be known. I find a notice of Mar- 
zials, in Stedman’s ‘ Victorian Poets, ’ and another ref- 
erence to him in the same writer’s ‘Some London 
Poets,’ in Harper’s for May, 1882. He is mentioned 
ios portrait) as a composer and song-writer in Mrs. 

illie’s ‘ Music and Musicians in England, ’ in the same 
magazine for May, 1880. His best-known ballad is 
‘ Twickenham Ferry,’ and he has published a book of 
poems entitled ‘ The Gallery of Pigeons.’ Last winter 
appeared ‘ Pan-Pipes : A Book of old Songs Newly Ar- 
ranged and with Accompaniments by Theo. Marzials, Set 
to Pictures by WalterCrane.’ I have not a file of THE 
Critic by me, but think you noticed this book at the 
time. 

Miss Robinson received a long notice (with portrait) 
in ‘Some London Poets’ and has published a volume 
of verse called ‘A Handful of Honeysuckle, ’ and, later, 
a biography of Emily Bronté, just issued in the Famous 
Women Series of Roberts Bros. It is strange that your 
reviewer should ‘profess entire ignorance of this lady in 
view of the fact that on the next page to his notice of 
‘ Living English Poets’ is a highly appreciative review 
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of her life of Emily Bronté. I certainly think that either 

of these poets is better known than Arthur J. Munby, of 

whom you speak. ANGLO-AMERICAN. 
NEWTONVILLE, Mass., May 21, 1883. 


American Students on Classic Ground. 
To THE EpiTors or THE CRITIC: ° 


REGULAR meetings of both the Archzological Institute 
and the Governing Committee of the School at Athens, 
were held last week in Boston. Favorable reports were 
presented to the Institute of its work on both sides of 
the Atlantic—particularly of the Assos Expedition, which 
will probably be brought to a close in the course of the 
present month. No discoveries individually of great 
importance have been made, or indeed were expected, 
during this third campaign at Assos; for the whole 
ground had already been gone over in 1881 and 1882, 
since it was then uncertain whether this final season of 
work would be possible. The result of the last cam- 
paign will not, however, be of slight importance, for it 
has afforded the opportunity to conclude thoroughly 
investigations unavoidably left imperfect last autumn, 
and has yielded an abundant harvest of smaller ancient 
remains—more, perhaps, than had been previously dis- 
covered by the Expedition. Among the most recent 
discoveries are several inscriptions, some beautiful 
terra-cottas, and a marble slab carved as the official 
standard of the prescribed dimensions and shape of 
the various kinds of earthenware roofing tiles in use at 
Assos.——The Institute is especially gratified by the 
recent liberal accession to its funds and to its member- 
ship in New York. At the meeting, Mr. Frederic J. de 
Peyster (Chairman), Rev. Henry C. Potter, Professor 
William M. Sloane, Messrs. Edward F. de Lancey, and 
Thomas W. Ludlow, were appointed a Committee to 
take steps to increase the interest which New York has 
begun to manifest, and to secure, if possible, the organ- 
ization in New York of an expedition to classic lands, 
of which this city shall retain the credit and the fruits. 

The prospects of the School at Athens are bright, and 
the end of the first year of its existence finds’ it in a 
more prosperous condition than might reasonably have 
been hoped. The School is now supported by fourteen 
of our leading colleges ; it owns in Athens a library 
(small, but thoroughly adapted to its purpose), and the 
entire furniture of its building ; and it has incurred no 
debt. Special contributions for the increase of the 
library would be most useful, and are called for by ihe 
present Director and students ; and to render the School 
thoroughly efficient, a fund must be secured to pay the 
salary of a permanent Archeological Secretary, whose 
presence in Athens would be of value to both Directors 
and students, while the creation of his office would 
leave untouched the principle of the support of the 
School by the co-operation of a number of colleges from 
which the annual Director goes out in turn—~a principle 
which is looked upon by the supporters of the School as 
one of the most satisfactory features of its organization. 
There have been six regular students in attendance 
-during the year at Athens. Professor Goodwin reports 
that all have shown industry and enthusiasm, and that 
it has been found possible to do much more original 
work than had been anticipated. Much of this original 
work will appear in the publications of the School, 
which are to be begun next autumn. Professor Lewis 


R. Packard, of Yale, goes out in June as the second 
Director, succeeding Professor Goodwin. 

Tuomas W. Luptow, 
‘Cottace Lawn,’ Yonkers, N, Y., May 21, 1883, 
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A Friend at Court. 


THE road to Favor’s hard to find, 
The warders, at her gates unkind, 
With frowns will drive thee thence, unless 
Thou comest clothed in courtier’s dress, 
And hast thy pass well countersigned. 
Go not that road with peril lined, 
Thy hest upon another bind : 
How rich thou art, if thou possess 
A friend at court! 


Keep to thyself the quiet mind ; 

The doubtful maze for thee he’ll wind, 

And all with craft and gentleness 

Thy suit on jealous Favor press, 

Standing her high, carved throne behind— 
A friend at court ! 


EpitH M. Tuomas. 





The Lounger 


THAT there is any profit for publishers in the retail book-busi- 
ness seems to bea question. The head of one of the oldest firms 
in Broadway above Fourteenth Street told me the other day that, 
though his retail business was a good one, it only paid his rent. 
Then why not go to a less expensive corner and save money ? 
Because it was an advertisement, and as long as it paid for itself 
he was satisfied. G. W. Carleton & Co. are going out of the 
retail trade altogether. Though they have been considering this 
step for some time, the immediate reason is that their landlord 
has added $4000 to their rent. 





Cheap books and ‘ book-butchers’ are the bane of book-sel- 
ling. As I heard a publisher say, who has just started a cheap 
series, the thing will correct itself. The public will tire of read- 
ing so much ; there will be a re-action, and a return to normal 
prices and better work. 





A popular author from whom I received a letter the other day 
writes: ‘ Authorship in America is in a dreadfully unprosper- 
ous, hand-to-mouth condition. Our literature is just now in a 
fashion of dilettanteism, and we shall produce nothing much that 
is worth the having until the Goths and Vandals come in with a 
rush. If I should say that, of authors in active service, those 
likely to be remembered fifty years hence could be counted on 
the fingers of one hand, I should not be far wrong. If Posterity 
should chance to notice me (most unlikely !) with my five fingers 
held up to represent the authors likely to be remembered, I fear 
Posterity would say, ‘‘ Put down all but the thumb,” and then, 
with puzzled look, would turn aie saying : ‘‘ There! for the 
life of me I can’t think now whom the thumb stands for !’’’ 





‘A Poet too Little Known’ is the title of a paper on John A. 
Dorgan, contributed by Joel Benton to the June Manhattan. 
Mr. Dorgan was a Philadelphia lawyer, and died sixteen years 
ago at the age of thirty-one. He was not, one may safely say, 
a great poet ; but he wrote some very pretty and pathetic verses, 
and Mr. Benton deserves no censure for bringing them again 
before the public. 





The annual commencement exercises were held at the Cooper 
Institute last Saturday evening. These exercises are always in- 
teresting, but they have been made doubly so in the past by 
the presence of Peter Cooper, whose pleasant face and kindly 
words were sadly missed this year. Mr. Hewitt, who read the 
annual report, said that the Institute was in need of funds, and 
at the same time announced that the children of Mr. Cooper 
would contribute $100,000 during the year in addition to the 
$100,000 left by the founder himself. This certainly is generous, 
for the donors would be richer by hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars if the Institute had never existed. I see that there is a 
movement on foot to erect a statue to the founder of the Cooper 
Union in the little park that lies just south of it. If every one 
who has been benefited by the Union should give a dollar toward 
this object, a handsome monument could be built; but the 
noblest monument to the dead philanthropist is the institution 
that bears his name. 
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Shakspeare seems to be an inexhaustible mine for the book- 
maker. An English clergyman has just compiled a volume on 
‘Shakspeare as an Angler,’ in which he attempts to prove the 
poet’s knowledge of the gentle sport by collating all the refer- 
ences to fishes and fishing to be found throughout his works. 
These, he thinks, give evidence ‘ that Shakspeare himself was an 
expert and accomplished angler, and did not use his similes 
simply as proverbs which might be current in his day.’ If I 
am not mistaken, the same gentleman has tried to prove Shaks- 
peare an expert gardener from his innumerable allusions to plants 
= — Why not prove him a barber by his references to 

eards ? 


The publishers of the London Pictorial World have shown 
their appreciation of an American artist by paying Mr. E. A. 
Abbey $2500 for a water-color drawing to be reproduced for the 
midsummer-holiday number of that journal. 








A friend writes from Paris that Edwin Booth’s daughter has 
taken part in private theatricals in that city, but shows little 
talent for the stage. In another generation there will not be a 
Booth in ‘the profession,’ unless some of the grand-children of 
the late Junius Brutus should come to the fore. It would seem 
strange indeed to find this illustrious name no longer on our 
play-bills. lt was bad enough to have it taken from Booth’s 
Theatre, though since that fine building left the hands of its 
founder, it had not always been an honor to his name. 





Mr. Laurence Hutton, the editor of the American Actor 
Series, has just sailed for Europe. Mr. Hutton is one of those 
fortunate men who have only to work then they feel like it. 
Having money and abundant leisure he has devoted both to the 
pleasant task of collecting the bric-a-brac—if I may so call it— 
of the stage. His rooms are stored with rare prints and play- 
bills, autographs of actors and dramatic authors, first editions of 
books relating to the theatre, and various other mementoes of a 
somewhat similar kind. Lately he has taken to collecting death- 
masks. These he has ranged around his walls in all their 
ghastliness, so that the unexpecting visitor might think .he had 
come upon the forbidden room in Blue-Beard’s Castle. 





Dr. Bucke opens the second part of his new volume on Walt 
Whitman with a poem by R. W. Gilder, called ‘ When the True 
Poet Comes.’ The reader would naturally suppose that the poem 
referred to Whitman, but Mr. Gilder tells me that such is not 
the case. He had another poet in his mind in writing. 





The discouraged writer may find some solid comfort in the 
sketch of Josh Billings published by Carleton. This popular 
humorist did not begin writing until he was forty-five years of 
age, and even then had to wait a long time for success. He was 
paid a dollar and a half for his ‘Essa on the Muel.’ Now he 
receives two dollars a line for all he writes. That would be over 
$400 for a page in Harper's Magazine. This is the difference, 
as Billings puts it, between writing with a reputation in front of 
you and one behind you. No other writer in the world is paid 
such prices. There is more philosophy in Josh Billings’s aphor- 
isms than most of those who laugh the loudest over them are 
aware of, but it is the fun that has made them pay. You might 
cut up Socrates into short paragraphs and spell him phonetically, 
but you couldn’t sell 100,000 copies of the Crito every year. 


How absurd a line may be made to appear by changing a 
single letter init! In a little book of poetical selections just 
published by T. Whittaker, the last stanza of Hood’s familiar 
* We Watched her Breathing Through the Night’ reads : 

‘ For when the moon came dim and sad, 
And chill with early showers, 
Her quiet eyelids closed—she had 
Another moon than ours.’ 


For ‘ moon’ read ‘ morn.’ 





This week’s Harper's Weekly gives us the portraits of three 
New York journalists, Charles R. Miller, the new editor-in-chief 
of the Zimes, Joseph Pulitzer, editor and proprietor of the 
World, and Albert Pulitzer, (Joseph’s younger brother) editor 
and proprietor of Zhe Morning Fournal, They are all striking 
faces, denoting considerable intelligence and unlimited capacity 
for work on the part of their possessors, They are the faces of 
men who have achieved success. 
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A NEw work by Prof. A. H. Welsh, author of * The Develop- 
ment of the English Literature and Language,’ entitled ‘ Essen- 
tials of Geometry,’ is in preparation by S. C. Griggs & Co., and 
will be ready in , Pg 

William Black’s new story, ‘ The Strange Adventures of a 
Milkmaid,’ which is to be published in Harper’s Magazine, 
will have thirty-four half-page illustrations by that clever 
draughtsman, W. Small. 

A new story by Bret Harte, ‘In the Carquinez Woods,’ will be 
begun in the July number of Longman's Magazine. It will be 
completed in four numbers. 

Gen’! Humphries has written another war volume which the 
Scribners will publish. It is called ‘Gettysburg to the Rapi- 
dan,’ and follows the army of the Potomac from July 1863, to 
March, 1864. It is a companion volume to the Campaigns of the 
Civil War Series which few will care to be without. 


The frontispiece of the July Cez¢ury will be a portrait of John 
Brown, which will be accompanied by two articles, one consider- 
ing him from a Northern, the other a Southern point of 
view. The frontispiece of the August Century will be a striking 
portrait of Alphonse Daudet, from a recent photograph, to be 
accompanied by an essay from the pen of Mr. Henry James. 

Nature for May 10 devotes its first three pages to a careful re- 
view of the report for 1880 of the United States Commissioner of 
Education. 

Millefleurs, the little Marquis in Mrs. Oliphant’s new novel, 
‘ The Ladies Lindores,’ is very fond of the Americans. ‘ They 
are more piquant than any other foreigners,’ he declares. 
‘French has become absurd, and Italian pedantic; but it is 
amusing to talk a foreign language which 1s in English words, 
don’t you know.’ 

‘ Jets and Flashes,’ by Henry Clay Lukens, the Erratic Enrique 
of the New York Dazly News, will be issued as No. 131 of 
Lovell’s Library, this month. 

Put in the scales and weighed against = of its rivals, the cur- 
rent monthly part of Our Continent would be found heavier by 
some ounces than Harfger’s, The Century, The Atlantic or The 
Overland. In quality, it may not so heavily outweigh the older 
monthlies ; but it is an excellent number, containing good 
stories and bright verses, and longer articles which owe much 
of their interest to judicious illustration. 

‘ Della Robia and Cellini’ will be the next volume in the Artist 
Biographies, published by Scribner & Welford. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes, Edwin Booth and the administration 
of John Adams are the subjects of Mr. Foster’s Monthly Refer- 
ence Lists for May. 


Prof. R. B. Anderson has nearly completed his translation of 
Frederic Winkel Harris’s ‘ History of the Literature of the Scandi- 
navian North, from the most Ancient Times to the Present.’ It 
will be published early in the fall by S. C. Griggs & Co. 

‘Recently,’ says ature, ‘a native [Japanese] company called 
the Tokio Bookselling Company was formed, and its chief business 
seems to be the pirating of English and American school books. 

. . Theseare published as much like the originals in size, covers, 
etc., as possible. The company affixes its own imprint to the title- 
pages, but does not disturb such notices as, for instance, ‘ Entered 
according to Act of Congress, ’ etc. 

A discourse commemorative of the late Hon. George Perkins 
Marsh, United States Minister to Italy, will be delivered before 
the faculty and students of Dartmouth College, on Tuesday, 
June 5, by S. G. Brown, D.D., LL.D. 

Mr. Crawford’s new novel, ‘Dr. Claudius,’ has just been 
issued by Macmillan & Co. 

Mr. Benjamin F. Taylor has accepted an invitation to contrib- 
ute a poem on the occasion of the re-interment of John Howard 
Payne, at Washington, on the oth inst. Mr. Taylor is the 
author of ‘ Songs of Yesterday,’ which has run through nine 
editions. He has in preparation by S. C. Griggs & Co. a new 
volume of poems, illustrated, which will be out in time for the 
holidays. 

Littell s Living Age is to have a complete index, of which Nos. 
1 and 2 of Vol. I. have just appeared. This first volume of the 
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index will cover the first‘one hundred volumes of the magazine. 
The first two parts, which lie before us, cover Abbott to James 
in the department of biography. The compiler apologizes for the 
present instalment of his work, which, he assures us, is not a 
good specimen of the promised index. ‘The deficiency, how- 
ever, is mainly confined to the first four letters, where little light 
is thrown on the nature of the subject, and the volume alone is 
given.’ But these defects will not appear in later instalments, 
and the work promises to prove of the greatest value to the fort- 
unate possessor of a complete Zi¢¢e//’s. In paper, press-work 
and typography it is excellent. 





‘ THE Knickerbocker Ready Reference Guide,’ a new publica- 
tion giving information as to time of railroad trains, steamboats, 
stages and mails, to all points within fifty miles of New York 
City, has just been issued by the National Railway Publication 
Co. Within the territory covered there are about one thousand 
places, one third of which can be reached only by stages. The 
various points are arranged on the A B C plan for easy reference, 
and the book contains also the latest time-tables, which will be 
kept correct by sang 90 editions to be issued at least monthly. 
Such Se should be of the greatest value to the hun- 
dreds of thousands of persons living within fifty miles of the me- 
tropolis, and to the hundreds of thousands of New Yorkers who 
have occasion more or less frequently to visit the neighboring 
towns and cities. Of the first number of the Guide, an edition of 
10,000 copies has been printed. 





‘WHEN Capt. Fitzroy offered togive up part of his own cabin to 
any naturalist who would join in the expedition in H. M. S. Bea- 
gle,’ wrote Mr. Darwin, ‘ Professor Henslow recommended me, 
as one who knew very little, but who, he thought, would work.’ 
Mr. Samuel Smiles takes the character and career of Prof. Hen- 
slow and describes them in the June Lomgman’s under the cap- 
tion ‘A Faithful Parish Priest.’ Hitcham, in Suffolk, whither 
this model clergyman was sent some forty-six years ago, was a 
large and neglected rural parish of a thousand souls. To win 
the affection of his parishioners, the new incumbent established 
plowing matches, started a cricket club, and got up pyrotechnic 
displays upon the rectory lawn. Ina short time the parish was 
revolutionized. Prof. Henslow remained faithful to his flock, 
but his fame soon spread beyond the narrow limits of Hitcham and 
the neighboring villages. He published many works on botany 
and other branches of natural history, and was finally invited to 
give a course of lectures at Buckingham Palace. He deserved 
all the good things that Mr. Smiles says of him, and all that was 
said by Chaucer of the faithful parish priest of five hundred 
years ago, when the famous Canterbury pilgrimage was made. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes to inquire whether Igoo is a leap- 
year. In Catholic and Protestant countries the year 1900 will 
not be a leap-year, ie! all having adopted the Gregorian Calen- 
dar. In countries where the Greek Church is established 
(Russia and Greece), the old Julian Calendar still holds, and 
those countries will count it a leap-year. After February, 1900, 
therefore, the difference between the two calendars, which 
now 12 days, will become 13 days, and will remain so until 2100, 
the year 2000 being a leap-year in both the Julian and Gregorian 
Calendars. The rule for leap-year may be thus stated, according 
to the Gregorian Calendar, which differs from the Julian only in 
a special treatment of the century years: All years whose 
index-number (1883 is the index-number of the present year) is 
divisible by 4 are leap-years ; unless (1) their index-number is 
divisible by 100 (century years). In that case they are not leap 
years, unless (2) their index-number is divisible by 400; in 
which case they are leap-years. Thus 1700, 1800, 1g00, and 2100, 
are not leap years, while 1600, 2000, and 2400, are. 


A Phase of Realism in Trollope. 


Mr. TROLLOPE’s warmest admirers have done little 
more than affirm that he told a passable story, that he 
drew clergy—nay, the whole church hierarchy—surpass- 
ingly well, and that, at least in Josiah Crawley, he rose 
to a heroic conception. It is admitted that none of 
these excellences entitle him to rank with the masters 
of his art. He lacked development and unity, his story 


leaves the impression of a dissolving view. Mr. Trol- 
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lope had, however, one quality which the masters might 
envy : he undersood women. He gave us, it is true, no 
exceptional women ; he was not, we suppose, capable of 
a Dorothea or a Becky Sharpe ; but he could do what 
few men have done—represent women of character with- 
out making them impossible or atrocious. This arose 
in part from his ability to think well of a woman with- 
out being in love with her, in which respect he was 
conspicuously and (as certain passages in his stories 
indicate) consciously unlike some of his sex. For in- 
stance, in ‘Can You Forgive Her?’ he says: ‘ There 
are men who rarely think well of women—who hardly 
think well of any woman. They put their mothers and 
sisters into the background, as though they belonged to 
some sex or race apart, and then declare to themselves 
and to their friends that all women are false—that no 
woman can be trusted unless her ugliness protects her ; 
and that every woman may be attacked as fairly as may 
game in acover or deeronamountain. What man does 
not know men who have so thought?’ Such men, as 
we are aware, have not confined their thinking to their 
private conferences with each other, but have stamped 
it upon much of our literature. Between them and the 
idealists and the romancists and the caricaturists, 
woman per se has had very little showing. Trollope 
was especially happy in interpreting feminine moods 
which are most liable to misconstruction. He under- 
stood that the temperament which inclines to novelty 
and daring is not confined to men, and as conventional 
life restricts women in its indulgence they are naturally 
drawn to men who seem born for adventurous or excit- 
ing careers. They may be—and generally are—mis- 
taken in their heroes. What impresses them is per- 
chance a mere flash of the eye, an audacity of speech, 
an Apollo-like beauty, the black brow and scarred 
cheek of a Vavasor,—any one of these will serve the 
feminine fancy and nullify the attractions of tamer 
though worthier men. 

Trollope was true to nature when he represented Kate 
Vavasor as absorbed in her scoundrel brother, Alice 
vibrating toward him like the needle toward the pole, 
and Lady Glencora infatuated with the dream of such a 
life as might be possible with a Borgo. Had he stopped 
there, however, he would have fallen into the error of 
the superficial philosopher who held that women do not 
like virtuous men : he showed profounder insight when 
he turned these idolatries to loathing at sight of the un- 
masked idols. Thackeray and Dickens gave us subjec- 
tive studies of women ; George Eliot created after the 
manner of the poets; Trollope copied nature, adding 
no color either from his imagination or from a priori 
conceptions. Later authors have followed his method 
to still finer issues ; among our own novelists Howells 
especially shows an almost Shakspearean subtilty in 
the treatment of those instinctive actions by which 
women betray feelings of whose existence they are 
scarcely conscious. A. T. 3. 





GERMAN NOTES. 

THE letters of Charlotte Diede (the friend of Wilhelm von 
Humboldt) to Karl Schulz, with an introduction by Gust. Loth- 
holz, have just been published in Leipzig. ——A work on the his- 
tory and topography of the Rhine districts in Roman times, by 
Theodor Bergk, has appeared in the same city.——A commen- 
tary on the life of Mary, Queen of Scots, based on a translation of 
a Guy kept by her during her residence in Glasgow in 1567, by 
Bernh. Sepp, appeared a short time since in Munich,——‘ The 
Beginnings of Art in Greece,’ by A. Milchhéfer, has just been 
published by Brockhaus.— —‘ Klytia,’ a historical romance of the 
XViIth century, by George Taylor, has just been published in 
Leipzig.——‘ Studies of the History of Dutch Painting,’ by Wil- 
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helm. Bode, director of the Royal Museum of Berlin, has been pub- 
lished by Vieweg of Braunschweig. The same house has just 
issued ‘Studies of Scarron’s Virgile Travesti,’ by Heinrich 
Paul Junker. 

‘Martin Luther: His Life and Writings,’ by Prof. Julius 
K6stlin, has appeared in Germany.——‘ Markomannen und Baju- 
waren,’ a study from the history of the wanderings of German 
tribes, by Dr. C. Mehlis, has recently been published in Munich, 
——‘ Lord Bolingbroke and the Whigs and Tories of his Time’ 
is a recently-published monograph, by Moritz Brosch. ‘ The 
Vegetable World in Goethe’s Faust,’ by Max Englemann, is the 
reprint of a lecture delivered in the University of Breslau.——A 
work on Ernst Wolfgang Behrich, the friend of Goethe, by Wil- 
helm Hosans, has appeared. ——‘ Medieval Artists ahd Master- 
workers,’ by Wilh. H. Mithof, has recently been published in - 
Hanover,——‘ Studies of Art and Travel in Switzerland,’ by 
Rud. J. Rahn, has made its appearance in Vienna,——The cor- 
aaeneee of Arthur Schopenhauer and Johann August Becker 
will soon be published by Brockhaus of Leipzig.——The second 
part of a work on the Kings of Prussia in their influence on the 
cultivation of the soil, by Rud. Stadelman, is announced in 
Leipzig. ‘Churftirst Day in Nuremburg, in the Year 1640,’ 
by Dr. Heinrich Brockhaus, has appeared in Leipzig.——‘ The 
History of the Tyrol,’ from the carla times down to the pres- 
ent day, by Egger, has been published in Innsbruck. 

The last number of the Aistoriche Zeitschrift contains the 
continuation of a paper on ‘ Konrad Celtis, the German Arch- 
Humanist ;’ an article on the German orders of knighthood in 
medizval Prussia ; a few pages on the ‘Italian Archives,’ and 
numerous reviews of historical and archeological works. The 
Deutsche Rundschau for May contains ‘ Schweigen,’ a story, 
by Theodor Storm ; a paper on Macchiavelli, in reference to 
Prof. Villari’s work on the subject, by Dr. Otto Hartwig ; a con- 
tinuation of ‘Ein Preussisches Beamtenleben;’ ‘The Sign- 
language of the Indians,’ by Prof. George Gerland ; ‘ Aus zwei 
Annectirten Landern ;’ and ‘The Pest in Bergamo,’ by J. P. 
Jacobsen, a young Danish writer, who (says George Brandes, in 
an explanatory note) was born in 1847 in Jutland. His first 
novel ‘Frau Marie Gruppe,’ a picture of Danish life in the 
XVIIth century, appeared in 1876, and met with immediate suc- 
cess. It was said to resemble Flaubert’s ‘Madame Bovary.’ 
His second novel, ‘ Niels Lyhne,’ which appeared in 1880, deals 
with life in Copenhagen, twenty years ago. He is also the 
author of a story, ‘Frau Fénss,’ in the last number of the 
Rundschau.——The Poems of Paul Hamilton Hayne are noticed 
by a reviewer in the Rundschau, and one called ‘ A Character’ 
is translated and reproduced in full. 


‘Goethe’s Musical Life,’ by Ferdinand Hiller, has just ap- 
peared in Cologne. ‘ Der Trompeter von Sakkingen,’ a poem, 
by Joseph Victor von Scheffel, has lately reached its hundredth 
edition.——An etymological dictionary of the German lan- 
guage, by Dr. Friedrich Kenge, has been published in Stras- 
burg.——Du Chaillu’s * Land of the Midnight Sun’ has appeared 
in a German translation in Leipzig ——Three novelettes, ‘ The 
Two Marys,’ ‘ Memento Vivere,’ and ‘ Little Princess Sunshine,’ 
by Otto von Leixner, have been published in one volume in 
Berlin. Bret Harte’s latest works have been translated into 
German by Bettina Wirth..——A volume of stories by Heinrich 
Laube has appeared in Breslau. ‘Ein Moll-Akkord’ is a 
story by Else von Lynden, published in Schwerin.——‘ Braut in 
Haaren,’ a tale of the mountains, by H. A. Munnich, has ap- 
peared in Jena.——‘ Das Maler-Majorle,’ by Gustav zu Putlitz, 
“Chambord ’ by Rarl Frenzel, ‘ Der Hexenprediger und Andere 
Novellen,’ by Hans Hoffmann, and ‘Ein Friedensstérer,’ by 
Victor Bliithgen, are new publications in the department otf 
romance.— New editions of the ‘ Nibelungen Lied,’ and of the 

oems of ‘ Walther von der Vogelweide,’ revised by ‘Dr. Adel- 
ert Schréter, have been published in Jena. 























HUNGARIAN NOTES. ; 
A NEW NOVEL published in Budapest is ‘Ein Spieler, der 
Gewinnt,’ by Maurus Jokai.——‘ Buch des Lebens,’ a volume of 
poems, by A. Petési, has appeared in the same city. 





RUSSIAN NOTES. 
‘FORWARD !’ a romance founded on events of the late Turk- 
ish war, by V. I. Nemirovitch-Dantchenk, has recently appeared 
in Russia. 





A complete edition of the works of Dostoieffski 
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has lately been published in St. Petersburg.——‘ Love and 
Crown,’ a historical romance of the time of the Empress Anna 
Ivanovna, has appeared in the same city.——A translation of the 
complete works of the Polish poet, Muckiewicz, by various Rus- 
sian authors, is appearing in St. Petersburg.——The eighth vol- 
ume of Prince Viasemski’s memoirs, is said to be full of inter- 
esting matter concerning Russian art, literature, and society. 
coal volume of stories and sketches, by B. M. Markevitch, has 
recently appeared in St. Petersburg.—A collection of forty 
Russian popular songs edited by T. I. Philippovi, is just out in 
Moscow. 





DUTCH NOTES. 

V.VAN MEurRS has just published a collection of famous Ger- 
man poems in a Dutch translation. “Uit de Oude Doos’ is a 
work dealing with the Dutch East Indies, by M. T. H. Perelaer, 
recently published in Rotterdam.——‘ A Journey about the 
World in 480 Days,’ by G. Verschuur, appeared recently in 
Haarlem. A new Dutch periodical is called De Zwaan.—— 
“ L’Abbé Constantin ’ has been translated into Dutch under the 
title of * Miss Percival.’—-—* Moeder en Zoon’ is a new novel by 
H. Zeger de Beijl. ‘Friesland and the Frieslanders in the 
Middle Ages,’ by H. van Iddekinge, has appeared in Leiden. 














ITALIAN NOTES. 

THE Nuova Antologia for May 1 contains a paper on the 
* Poetical Relations of Italy and Spain in the XVIth Century,’ by 
G. Zanella ; one on the polar regions, by A. Stoppani; one on 
the Italian Alpine militia, by O. Baratieri; the first instalment 
of a story, ‘ Returned to the World,’ by Luisa Saredo ; an arti- 
cle on the Italian civil service, by L. Palma; besides the usual 
scientific, dramatic, political, and literary reviews.——Some 
letters of the Prince of Carignano, grandfather of the Duke of 
Genoa, have been published in Turin in honor of the Duke’s 
marriage.——‘ Germina,’ by Alfredo Baccelli, is a collection of 
nine poems which are favorably spoken of by the reviewer of the 
Antologia. “Della Contessa Adelaide, del Re Arduino, e 
delle Origini Umbertine’ is a monograph dealing with Italian 
medizval history, by Domenico Carutti, recently published in 
Florence.——‘ Ancient Roman Highways,’ by Senator Giam- 
battista Borelli, has just appeared. ‘Notte,’ by Paolo Lioy, 
recently published in Bologna, is a work describing the phenom- 
ena of night, with a thread of love-story running through it. 
——The works of Prof. Giuseppe Guerzoni are to be collected 
and published in four volumes under the title of ‘ Lettere ed 
Armi.’——‘ The Mind of Michelangiolo,’ by David Levi, will 
shortly appear.——Two volumes of poems, ‘ Solitude,’ by Tom- 
maso Cannizzaro, and * Musa Novella,’ by Antonio Cipollini, 
have just been published. ‘Milan in her Historic Moments’ 
is the title of a new work by Bonfadini, who has collected in it 
his lectures of last year. It will be published by Treves of 
Milan.——The letters of Massimo d’Azeglio to the Marchese 
Emanuele d'Azeglio have been published in Turin.——Prof. 
Attilio Meschia is preparing a large collection of translations in 
various languages of Manzoni’s ‘ Cinque Maggio.’ 

Mark Twain’s ‘Stolen White Elephant,’ appears in the 
Rivista Europea for April 1.——‘ Lettere di un Americano 
alla Gioventu,’ published recently by Barbéra of Florence, is a 
translation of some letters of the late Dr. Holland, addressed to 
young people.——The first and second volumes of a history of 
the Italian wars of independence, by Colonel Carlo Mariani, has 
appeared in Turin. 

A work on Wagner, by Francesco Florimo, which will contain 
letters of Verdi, Wagner, and Mme. Wagner, never before pub- 
lished, is to appear shortly at Ancona.——Nicola Bernadini, of 
Lecco, is engaged upon a dictionary of periodical Jiterature. 
The Nuova Antologia for April 15 contains a paper on Vene- 
tian dialect poetry, one on the agrarian question in Sicily, another 
on a medizeval Tuscan city, a fourth on a financial matter of na- 
tional importance, and the conclusion of ‘Sul Tevere.’——A 
commentary on the ‘Canzoniere ’ of Dante, by Paufilo Serafini, 
an Italian patriot who died eighteen years ago, has just been 
published in Florence.——A collection of the writings of the Ital- 
ian poet, Ernimia Fua-Fusinato, together with a sketch of her 
life, by Gaetano Ghivizzani, has recently appeared in Milan.—— 
‘ The Country of Montecitorio ’ is a political satire just published 
in Turin.——A work on the Dead Sea and the Jordan, by Eugenio 
Falcucci, has been published in Leghorn. 
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The Book-Exchange. 

[UNDER this heading, any reader of THE CRITIC who wishes 
to exchange one book for another may advertise his wants. No state- 
ment will be published unless accompanied, as a guaranty of good faith, 
by the name and address of the person sending it. But each statement 
will be numbered, and in cases where the name of the advertiser is 
not sarge answers addressed to the proper number will be forwarded 
éy THe Critic. Jn such cases a postage-stamp should be sent, te 
cover the cost of forwarding the answer from this office. Payment 
will not be required for a single insertion, but when an advertisement 
ts repeated, each additional insertion will be charged for at the rate 
of ten cents a line.] 


12.—Miscellaneous works of Horace Greeley; any magazines or papers 
containing his articles ; or a file of the New York Weekly 7rzdune. Will ex- 
change books for above, or will pay cash. Box 2089, Kansas City, Mo. 

15.—Al. M. Hendee, 116 W. Washington St., South Bend, Ind., would like 
to hear from any one who has a copy of Ray’s Poems to sell or exchange. 

16.—Ireland’s ‘ Records of the New York Stage from 1750 to 1860,’ 2 vols. 
N. Y. 1860. Large paper edition (only sixty copies issued). Uncut, unbound, 
stitched, in box as issued to subscribers. Very scarce. Forsale. Address A. P.’ 

17.— Wanted, in exchange for other books, the works of Brinton, Conway, 
Tylor, Madam Blavatsky, Inman, Bonwick’s ‘ Egyptian Belief,’ ‘ Bible Myths, 
York’s ‘ Evolution,’ Lyell’s ‘ Man,’ and kindred literature. Large exchange 
list to select from. R. A. Oakes, Norton, Mass. 


18.—I would like to exchange the. following volumes: Lamb’s Dramatic 
Poets, almost new ; ‘ Rome in the XIXth Century,’ 2 vols., second vol. in 
only moderate condition; and Eugéne Sue’s ‘Wandering Jew,’ in moderate 
condition, for either Blackie’s ‘ Lay Sermons,’ Pascal’s ‘ Thoughts,’ ‘ Among 
My Books,’ 1st series, ‘Noctes Ambrosianz,’ Father Prout’s ‘ Reliques, ’ 
Swinburne’s ‘Stories in Song,’ Linton’s ‘Rare Poems of the XVIth and 
XVIIth Centuries,’ or Holme’s ‘ Autocrat (or ‘ Professor’) at the Breakfast 
Table,’ volume for volume. George F. Smith .P. O. Box 1518, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

21.—List of books for exchange for complete sets of Dickens, Scott, Haw- 
thorne, Irving, or other works of standard literature: Publications of the 
Parker Society, 55 vols., uncut, with general index (English Refosmation). 
Greenwood’s Cathedra Petri, 5 vols. Life of John Wickliffe, Lechler, 2 vols. 
Mosheim’s Commentaries, 2 vols. Mosheim’s Institutes, 3 vols. History of 
England, Lingard, new, 13 vols. History of England, Hume, 6vols. Soame’s 
Anglo-Saxon Church. Hare’s Vindication of Luther. Reformers before the 
Reformation, Bonrechose. The Church and the French Reformation, Pres- 
sense. History of Free Thought, Farrar. History of Rationalism, Hurst. 
Letters from Rome on the Council, Quirinus. Welsh Reformers, Hughes. 
Fragments of Christian History, Aelen. Bullinger on the Sacraments. 
Tracts and Treatises, John Wickliffe. History of the Nicene Council, Kaye. 
Early Liturgies (Anti-Nicene Library), Genesis of the New England 
Churches, Leonard Bacon. On the Donatist Controversy, Augustine. The 
Septuagint, Tischendorf. History of Christianity, Milman, 3 vols. History 
of Latin Christianity, Milman, 8 vols. Giesler’s Ecclesiastical History, 4 vols. 
Schaff’s (3 vols.) and Hase’s Histories of the Christian Church. Medizval 
Church History, Trench. Studies in Church History, Lea. Milner’s Church 
History, 5 vols. Medizval Church History, Guericke. History of the Church, 
Islay Burns. Sketches of Church History, McCree, 2 vols. Ecclesiastical 
History, Spanheim. Meyer’s Commentary on the New Testament, 12 vols, 
This, and all the works of the following list are new, and in German : Neander’s 
Works complete, 13 vols. History of the Christian Church, Kurtz, Hand- 
book of Church History, 2 vols., Kurtz. History of the Doctrine of the Atone- 
ment, 3vols., Ritchl. Polemic against the Catholic Church, Hase. History of 
Doctrine, Nitzsch. German Protestantism, Kahnis. Lectures on Christian 
Life, Uhlhorn. Struggle of Christianity against Heathenism, Uhlhorn, 
Anselm of Canterbury, 2 vols., Hasse. Gregory of Tours, Loebell. History 
of Modern Theology, Schwarz. Church History, 2 vols., Alzog. Address 
E. S. Shumway, Potsdam, N. Y. 

23.—Schlegel’s ‘ History of Literature,’ Dowling’s ‘ History of Romanism, 
Thompson’s ‘Man in Genesis and Geology,’ Trench’s ‘ English Past and 
Present,’ Virgil (interlinear), ‘ Ecce Homo,’ Phelps’s ‘ Hand-book of Teaching,’ 
Johnson’s Cyclopedia, 4 vols. For sale. 

24.—Harriet Martineau’s Autobiography. 2 vols., cloth. In excellent con- 
dition. Cost $6, prized at $5. Will exchange for value in any complete 
volumes of Emerson, Hawthorne, Carlyle, or Robert Browning. O. C. 
Auringer, French Mountain, N. Y. 


25.—Offer desired for: Medical and Surgical History of the War of the 
Rebellion. 4 parts. Good condition. For sale : 1 set Harvard Shakspeare, 
20-vol, edition, one-half calf, new, $39. The same in cloth, new, $17. The 
same in 10 vols., cloth, $14. Address T. 

26.—Leypoldt & Jones, American Catalogue. Kelly, American Catalogue. 
Roorbach, Bibliotheca Americana and Supplement. Low & Co., Engl. Cat- 
alogues and Index. Brunet, Manuel de Libraire. Sabin, Dictionary of books 
relating to America. Bartlett, Literature of the rebellion. Harrisse, Bib- 
lioth Americana. Ludewig, Literature of Am. local history. London Cata- 
logue of books. Whitaker, Reference catalogues. Catalogue Boston Athe- 
nzum, Boston Public Library, and Congressional Library. Publishers’ Trade- 
List Annual (except 1873, 1881 and 1882). Sabin, Biblogr. of Bibliography. 
Bryant & Gay, History of U.S. Appleton’s Annual Cyclopedia, 1876-1880. 
Also books, pamphlets, etc., on the history of Illinois and the N. W. Will 
pay cash for the above works, or exchange. F. J. SOLDAN, Peoria, IIl. 

27.—Works of Melancthon, in 4 vols. Published by Peucer, at Witteberg, 
1562-4. Forsale. J. M. Ross, Merchants National Bank, Omaha, Neb. 





28.—Irving’s Life of Columbus, 3 vols. Sparks’s ns of Washington, 
11 vols, Exchange for standard medical works, or sell. F.C. 
Pasadena, Cal. ; 


Sheldon, M. D., 
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Science 
Prof. Macloskie’s ‘‘ Elementary Botany.”’* 

PROFESSOR MACLOSKIE’S work, in eight parts, contains 
a practical and accurately illustrated description of 
the structure, functions and habits of plants, with 
judicious application of the latest discoveries and the- 
ories regarding plant-life. Of great interest is the 
chapter treating of the vegetable cell, and protoplasm, 
the elusive quaternary product, which ‘ possesses what 
no chemistry has ever reached—the mystery of life.’ 
A notable chapter, also, is ‘The Stem and Branches,’ 
in which occurs a careful explanation of the cambium- 
ring. The structure and economy of the flower are 
presented in a very attractive manner, while in that 
division of the work devoted to cryptogams the student 
is led into one of the less frequented paths of botany, 
and given a zest for further pursuing the ‘ fairy-tales 
of science.’ The geographical distribution of plants, 
their variations under climatic influences, and their 
migrations, though briefly treated, have for us almost the 
interest of human history ; as where we are told that 
‘the Scandinavian flora, like the Alglo-Saxon race, is 
now subduing and occupying the world.’ Besides an 
excellent synopsis of classes and orders, a guide for 
examining plants, and directions for herborizing, there 
is (what is needed in all works of this character) a list 
of the Greek and Latin root-words which enter into 
botanical nomenclature. The author has, in accordance 
with his expressed aim, produced a ‘ readable sketch,’ 
valuable alike to student and general reader in that it 
presents both ‘ fundamental principles and philosophical 
bearings ;’ if he has not wholly succeeded in presenting 
the subject clear of technical distractions, it is because of 
the minuteness of investigation attained by science, the 
multiplying of terms and definitions being unavoidable. 
The author’s attitude is that of the true savant—best 
defined in his own words: ‘It is evident that nature 
was not manufactured in order to be packed in gross 
within our biological pigeon-holes ; and all we can do 
is to crowd in as much as possible, to make allowance 
for surplusage, and to revise and amend our work ac- 
cording to the progress of discovery.’ 





The Fine Arts 


American Country Houses. t+ 

For the last five years or so, American humorists have 
been dropping out of literature and the plastic arts and 
fading from the stage, and people were beginning to 
wonder what had become of them, when it was per- 
ceived that our domestic architecture was undergoing a 
wonderful change. From being simple, practical, and 
severely economical, it had become fanciful, not to say 
mendacious, in the highest degree, and had begun to 
exhibit that splendid disregard for facts and logic that 
distinguished Mark Twain and the members of our 
Academy of Design. The national sense of humor was 
seeking a new medium of expression in the art of build- 
ing. Hence these wonderful Newport and Long Branch 
cottages—these turrets with roofs like an Irishman’s tall 
hat after an election fight—these vast verandas with a 
morsel of house in the centre of them—these rooms 
that, like a combination jack-knife, can be turned toa 
dozen distinct uses by means of folding-doors, curtains 
and glass screens. Hence, too, all manner of grotesque 
ornaments—spindle-shaped pillars, funny little shelves 
and niches, stained glass at fifteen cents a square foot, 





New York: William T. Comstock. 


* American Cottages. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. 


+ Elementary Botany. By George Macloskie. 
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carved mantels done by a grooving machine, imitation 
mosaic tiles and tomato-can chimney-tops. 

Friends of sound building were never seriously dis- 
couraged by all this extravagance. They knew that 
true humor is always based upon good sense. They 
knew that when we had done exaggerating every feat- 
ure and every detail that could be adapted to or in- 
vented for our purposes, we would be in a better posi- 
tion to use them all with moderation and propriety than 
if we had never gone on a grand architectural spree. 
That the inevitable return to seriousness is already tak- 
ing place the book before us is a proof. Of its forty- 
four plates of designs, most are filled with sensible but 
not commonplace drawings of plans and elevations of 
country houses to cost anywhere from five hundred to 
ten thousand dollars. A large number are remarkable 
for picturesqueness or elegance rather than for fantas- 
ticalness ; and there are several designs that show a 
refined taste and which are, at the same time, well 
planned and carefully estimated for. The designs by 
James D. Hunter, Jr., of New York, are particularly to 
be recommended for simple good taste and convenient 
arrangement. The houses on St. Nicholas Avenue: be- 
longing to Mr. John Kelly, figured in Plate XXII. are 
creditable to their owner; Mr. Barlow’s design for a 
mountain home in Plate XX. is captivating; Mr. 
Gifford’s for a low-priced seaside cottage no less so; 
Mr: Frank F. Ward’s small cottage at Roseville, N. J., 
and designs by Mr. Bates, Van Campen Taylor and 
Franklin H. Janes, are also particularly good. 





‘*Sketching from Nature.” * 

Tuis little book, one of the Art at Home Series, gives 
valuable hints to the student who has learned to draw 
from life or from the object, indoors, but who has had 
little or no practice out-of-doors. There have been 
several books on the subject since Mr. Ruskin’s, but 
they are all by specialists, or by amateurs (blind leaders 
of the blind), or they have been compiled to order to 
advertise the goods of some dealer in artists’ materials. 
Mr. Ruskin’s ‘ Elements of Drawing,’ though valuable, 
deals with matters that, to say the least, are not prac- 
tical. There was, therefore, plenty of room for such a 
work as the present. It gives sensible advice about 
overcoming the difficulties that beset the worker in the 
open. It gives aclear account of the problems in per- 
spective which are likely to turn up in practice, and of 
the materials and apparatus needed for sketching either 
in black and white or in color. Its language is not 
more technical than is necessary. 





The Drama 


‘ Nor enough variety for a variety-show : not enough 
play for a play-house. ’ 

Somebody sitting in Haverly’s Theatre on Tuesday 
evening made that criticism of ‘Cheek,’ a new drama 
by Mr. Fred Marsden. It is pithy and true. It points 
out the chief obstacle by which Mr. Roland Reed, a 
lately revealed comedian, is confronted at the outset of 
his career, He is an actor of unusual comic force ; with 
a keen eye and an aquiline nose ; a voice full of humor- 
ous quavers and trills, and a body full of grotesque con- 
tortions ; smacking somewhat of Mr. Nat Goodwin and 
more of Mr. John T. Raymond ; and, in some respects, 
better than both, as those who saw him play the Fool, 
with Booth as Lear, will readily testify ;—a born come- 





* Sketching from Nature. By Tristram J. Ellis. Illustrated. (Art at Home Series.) 
Macmillan & Co. 
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dian, in short, with the unmistakable gift which few pos- 
sess, and yet unable, hitherto, to find a piece that dis- 
plays his ability. 

Weare not for speaking unkindly of American dra- 
maticauthors. Weare not for exalting the actor, who is 
generally a mime, over the dramatist, who ought always 
to be a creator. But really in ‘Cheek’ the dispropor- 
tion between them is too great. Mr. Reed is every- 
thing, Mr. Marsden nothing. The construction and 
literature of the piece are highly discreditable. It is the 
sort of work which Mr. Paul Merritt accomplishes in 
England. It is the coarse-fibred domestic drama which 
is written by men who have no humor, no pathos, no 
originality, nothing that fits them for honest stage- 
work. It has not even the merit of unfolding the qual- 
ities of Mr. Roland Reed. On the contrary, it fritters 
them away. 

It opens somewhere in Virginia. Colonel Walter San- 
ford is an old gentleman, vaguely described as ‘ one of 
the F. F. V.’s.’ He is instantly recognized by the audi- 
ence as belonging to the class of stage-personages who 
get their quietus at the end of the first act. He seems 
already conscious that he is the victim of an inexorable 
dramatic law. He is anxious to leave his property to 
his son. But it is a wise F. F. V. who knows his own 
son. Colonel Sanford seems to have put out a number 
of his children to nurse. He has since lost sight of 
them, and when Mr. Edward Brower, a gambler from 
New York, claims him as a father, he accepts Mr. 
Brower, endows him with all his worldly goods, and, as 
the curtain fallson the first act, pays his debt to nature 
and to the traditions of domestic melodrama. 

Mr. Brower is now known as Mr. Albert Sanford. 
He sets up as an F. F. V. and proceeds to eject from his 
estate a certain Mr. James Atwell, a venerable literary 
person, whose poems deprive him of the sympathy 
which his ejectment wouid otherwise enlist. He also 
persecutes Mr. Atwell’s niece, Nell, who talks like 
Lotta, giggles like Lotta, wears a sunbonnet like Lotta, 
sits on the back of a chair like Lotta, and is in all 
points so exasperatingly like Lotta that the audience 
refuse to believe in her reality or to pity her woes. But 
Mr. Brower is already at the end of his tether. There 
has come down from New York a lady in black, Mrs. 
Abel Racket, who, by turns, has been gambler, shop- 
lifter, fortune-teller, medium, magnetic healer, and zd 
guod dicere nolo, She tries her arts as an electrician on 
Mr. Brower, and gives him so severe a shock that he 
promises to marry her if she will keep his secret. 

In order, however, that more light may be thrown on 
Mr. Brower’s dark intrigues the author transports him 
to New York where the electric lamps of Madison Square 
shed their illumination upon him. Incidents of real 
life are reproduced. Strange young men meet strange 
young women, and instantly link arms with them and 
disappear. Boys sell newspapers; beggars ask alms. 
Street cars run at the back, the horses moving their 
legs at long but irregular intervals. A-.tramp lies on 
the bench and a policeman gives him wherewith to 
drink. Then it appears that Mr. Brower has given the 
tramp something better ; he has given him documentary 
evidence that he, Ted Brower, is not Albert Sanford. 
Armed with this paper and the aid of the magnetic 
healer, who has deserted Mr. Brower, preferring mag- 
netism to marriage, his enemies have no difficulty in 
foiling him ; and with the help of a counterfeit quarter 
of adollar, hung in infancy round the neck of one of 
Colonel Walter Sanford’s progeny, they speedily find 
the lost heir to the estates of the departed F. F. V. 
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And Mr. Roland Reed?’ Has Mr. Reed no place in 
this dramatic story? Why, certainly. He is the lost 
heir. He does not know it, though, and, with reckless 
prodigality, squanders the counterfeit quarter of a dol- 
lar, on which his hopes of recognition depend. He is 
called Dick Smythe and, in his leisure moments, is a re- 
porter of a New York newspaper which sends him as its 
correspondent to Virginia, equipped with a huge note- 
book, a lead-pencil, a large stock of audacity, and in- 
structions to blackmail the wealthy inhabitants of the 
State. The character sounds new. The reporter has 
long tempted the dramatist, but never successfully. 
Tom Stylus in ‘Society’ is merely a good-natured 
Bohemian ; and Sidney Daryl, the hero of that piece, is 
a ‘ swell,’ a Captain Shandon of journalism. Augier’s 
Giboyer is the unprincipled editor, the man of no faith 
or convictions. But the gatherer of news, the modern 
substitute for the detective, more audacious than Daz- 
zle, more inquisitive than Paul Pry, more astute than 
Fouché, what a dramatic nugget is here! Imagine 
the great scene in the ‘ Ticket of Leave Man.’ Bob 
Brierly has written his letter. ‘Ay,’ he cries in de- 
spair, ‘ but who will take it?’ Up starts the supposed 
drunkard. ‘Iwill.’ ‘Whoare you?’ ‘ The reporter 
of the Vew York Herald.’ 

Mr. Reed’s costume is full of promise. It follows the 
tradition that reporters are ragged, and it is a tradition 
quite as humorous to journalists as to the public. He 
wears a high white hat, very old, with a band of seedy 
crape. His trousers are of light tweed, with a prom- 
inent patch at the knee. His coat is in an early stage 
of dissolution. A seal hangs at his fob, attached toa 
rusty black ribbon. The attire seems familiar. Where 
have you seen it before? Why, it is Jingle, Alfred Jin- 
gle, Gentleman, as he appeared, affable and smiling, to 
the astonished eyes of Mr. Pickwick and his friends. 
More, it is Mr. Jeremy Diddler, as he ordered dinner at 
the inn and left his comrade to pay, and as he indited 
his epistle to the Beautiful Maid at the Foot of the Hill. 
Nay, it is even Robert Macaire, prince of blackguards, 
most amiable of cutthroats. Jingle, Diddler, Macaire 
in other days and now Dick Smythe, reporter. 

None the worse, however, for the transition. Mr. 
Reed could have played the older characters in inimita- 
ble style, and if there were any character at all in Dick 
Smythe he would have revealed it. His facial play is 
remarkable. When he interrupts a conversation, or 
surprises a secret, or takes a sly peep at a letter, the 
stolidity of his countenance is perfect. His delivery, 
with its quaint inflections, is surprising in the variety of 
its tones, and rescues from monotony his catch-word, 
‘I’m a gentleman and I don’t care who knows it.’ 
With honeyed words he fools an old woman in a vein, 
though a little overwrought, of excellent comedy, and 
his love making scenes are so good that it is a pity he 
does not elaborate them. Of course, he performs all 
the feats of prowess which the play demands, but these 
are made so ridiculously tame by the author that they 
pass unnoticed. Ouronly objection to his performance 
is that his songs help to lower the play even below the 
level at which Mr. Marsden set it. If the piece had any 
interest at all it would surely be lost in the musical kiss- 
ing of the ‘Merry War’ and the musical gobbling of the 
* Mascotte.’ 

We wish Mr. Reed a better play. He has taken his 
place among the best of our young comedians, and may 
easily aspire to a very high rank in his profession. But 
he will not climb thither with the aid of Mr. Mars- 
den. 











